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On  the  COVer:  Syringes  are  prepared  for 
students  to  vaccinate  cattle  at  the  Main  Sta- 
tion Farm  on  Feb.  2.  Pho/o  by  Kevin  Clifford 
Table  Of  Contents:  The  Quad  and  Morrill 
Mall  are  lit  up  on  April  22.  Morrill  Mall  was 
the  first  building  to  be  built  on  campus  in 
1885.  Photo  by  Crist*  Hecbt 
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In  this  issue  of  The  Artemisia, 
'we  covered  various  aspects  of  UNR  that 
frequently  remain  in  the  shadows  of  everyday 
student  life  as  well  as  stories  that  gather 
media  attention.  Several  examples  of  stories 
about  everyday  activities  are  'Life  on  the 
Farm  and  the  Human  Powered  Vehicle 
Competition. 

Life  on  the  Farm  focuses  on  four  women 
who  work  at  the  Alain  Station  Farm,  which 
in  turn  contribute  to  the  community  and  also 
give  valuable  experience  in  the  agriculture 
industry.  These  women  work  long  hours,  often 
before  morning  classes,  to  feed,  manage,  take 
care  of  and  butcher  these  animals. 


Hon  features  about  10  engineering  students 
who  planned  and  developed  a  vehicle  over  th 


past  year.  The  vehicle,  which  was  mostly  buili 
from  scratch,  raced  against  other  teams  from 


Ames  Research  Center  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif 


the  smaller  activities  mid  evWjfj^on  campus, 
they  will  benefit  from '%e  diversity  that  is 


Corrections: 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Artemisia,  photographer 
Fielding  Cathcat's  name  was  spelled  incor- 
rectly. The  Morril  Land  Grant  was  also  spelled 
incorrectly. 

The  Artemisia  is  dedicated  to  accurate  cover- 
age. To  report  an  error,  please  email 
editor@theartemisia.com 
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n  powered  vehicles  a 
similar  to  a  bike,  exce 
for~f  hefaet  that  the  driv, 
urrounded  by  an  aerodynamic 
frame  for  protection. 

Some  vehicles  have  clocked  over  30  mph, 
according  to  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers.  At  last  year's  competition,  one  of 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno's  drivers  clocked 
in  at  44  mph.  The  vehicles  are  supposed  to  be 
designed  to  serve  as  safe,  aerodynamic  and 
functional  forms  of  transportation  that  a  person 
could  use  to  get-around  town. 

.  UNR's  mechanical  engineering  team  com- 
peted in  the  West  Coast  Human  Powered  Vehicle 
Competition 'on  April  13-15  in  Mountain.  View, 
'-    Calif,  at  the  NASA  Ames  Research  Center.     t- 
Last  year,  a  chain  snapped  during  the  com- 


d  forced  them  to  disqualify. 

This  year,  the  team  attempted  a  newer, 
more  aerodynamic  body,  but  wasn't  able  to 
finish  building  it  due  to  lack  of  time.  Instead, 
the  body  from  last  year's  competition  was  used 
again.  The  team  made  the  necessary  repairs 
on  the  body,  and  although  they  tried  to  fix  the 
chain,  it  proved  to  be  more  difficult  than  they 
expected. 

"Next  year  we're  going  to  have  an  amazing 
chain,"  said  Colleen  Yeskovich,  an  18-year-old 
civil  engineering  major.  "It  will  be  like  a  chain 
of  gold." 


ayl: 
8a.m. 

Kevin  Tibbs,  a  24-year-old  mechanical  en- 
gineering major,  was  looking  for  his  first  driver, 
Blanca  Miller.  In  less  than  10  minutes  the  team 
had  their  first  driver's  meeting. 

"Does  anyone  know  where  Blanca  is?" 
Tibbs  said. 

He  bent  down  to  examine  the  bike  frame, 
which  his  team  spent  the  last  year  perfecting  for 
the  Human  Powered  Vehicle  Competition. 

CONTINUED  ON  PG  4 
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Tibbs  helped  other  team  members  such  as 

Bryan  Young,  a  20-year-old  mechanical 
engineering  major,  and  Cole  Johnson,  a  23- 
year-old  mechanical  engineering  major,  put 
the  carbon  fiber  frame  over  the  bike.  Miller  was 
nowhere  to  be  found  so  Anthony  Frabbiele,  a 
mechanical  engineering  student,  took  a  test  ride 
instead. 

"She  needs  to  get  back  here  and  test  this 
out,"  Tibbs  said.  "It's  a  different  kind  of  ani- 
mal." 

As  Frabbiele  pulled  out,  the  sleek  frame 
scraped  lightly  against  the  pavement,  but  the 
students  seemed  unconcerned. 

"At  this  point,  we  aren't  too  worried  about 
it,"  said  Jason  Ross,  a  22-year-old  mechanical 
engineering  major.  "We  are  smoothing  it  out. 
We  just  want  the  bike  to  stay  together." 

8:14  a.m. 

"We  lost  a  chain,"  Frabbiele  said,  as  he 
pedaled  back  toward  the  van. 

Half  of  the  team  crowded  around  the  bike, 
hunched  down  to  see  the  damage  and  imme- 
diately called  out  orders  for  the  other  team 
members  to  fix  the  vehicle.  Johnson  and  Will 
Temple,  a  45-year-old  mechanical  engineering 
major,  called  out  for  different  parts.  The  team 
had  less  than  15  minutes  before  their  first  run 
in  the  sprint  competition. 

"This  is  way  too  tight,"  Cole  said,  as  he 
pulled  at  the  front  chain. 

Even  though  they  had  limited  time  to  fix  a 
potentially  disastrous  problem,  most  of  the  en- 
gineers stayed  calm. 

Joe  Johnston,  a  24-year-old  mechanical 
engineering  major,  walked  behind  them  and 
stared  intently  at  what  they  were  doing. 

"Ten  minutes,  you  guys,"  said  Katheline 
Buxton,  a  20-year-old  mechanical  engineering 
major.  A  decision  was  made  and  Yeskovich,  an 
18-year-old  mechanical  engineering  major,  was 
put  into  the  driver's  seat.  She  seemed  very  ner- 
vous and  was  hesitant. 

"You're  going  to  drive,"  Johnston  said.  "Just 
take  that  other  bike  and  start  warming  up." 

8:30  a.m. 

All  of  the  vehicles  lined  up  at  the  starting 
line.  Each  vehicle  makes  a  timed  run  to  the  fin- 
ish line,  which  was  almost  100  feet  away.  At  the 
end  of  the  runway,  most  of  the  UNR  team  stood 
waiting  for  the  race  to  start. 

CONTINUED  ON  PG  6 


Left:  Anthony  Frabbiele,  21,  rides  the 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno's  HPV  during 
the  Human  Powered  Vehicle  Challange  at 
NASA  Ames  Research  Center  on  April  15. 
Top  right:  Will  Temple,  45,  and  Bryan 
Young,  20,  place  pieces  of  carbon  fiber 
sheets  inside  the  negative  mold  of  the  far- 
ring  on  March  29. 

Bottom  right:  Kat  Buxton,  20,  cleans  the 
farring  mold  on  March  21  in  the  Scrugham 
Engineering  and  Mnes  Building. 
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"Blanca  says  she  is  ready,"  Johnston  said. 

The  timed  runs  started  and  a  silver  car  flew 
past  the  team.  It's  Chico  State.  They  immedi- 
ately looked  at  the  speedometer.  The  vehicle 
was  going  31.95  mph. 

Immediately  everyone  peered  down  to  see 
the  bullet  shaped,  dark  blue  UNR  vehicle  make 
its  way  down  the  runway.  Some  UNR  team 
members  looked  confused. 

"It  looks  somewhat  wobbly,"  Buxton  said. 
The  vehicle  slowly  made  its  way  down  the  track 
and  barely  made  it  past  the  finish  line.  The 
speedometer  read  14  mph. 

"Eh,  that's  embarrassing,"  Johnston  said. 
"I  guess  she  wasn't  ready." 

There  were  a  couple  groans  as  Kieth 
Lauher,  a  23-year-old  mechanical  engineering 
major,  pedaled  up  on  a  bike. 

"She  was  in  first  gear  the  whole  time.  She 
didn't  know  to  switch  them." 

9:00  a.m. 

James  "Cheese"  Pettit,  a  23-year-old  me- 
chanical engineering  major,  was  up  next.  His 
run  clocked  in  at  35  mph. 

"That  is  pretty  good,"  Buxton  said.  "It's  the 
second  best  time  besides  Cal  Poly." 

The  team  felt  more  relieved  with  a  better 
score,  but  Pettit  wasn't  satisfied. 

"I  started  way  too  early  and  then  I  got 
tired,"  he  said.  "But  I'm  just  warming  up." 
Just  then,  Johnston  received  a  call  from  Yeskov- 
ich. 

"Colleen  says  she  is  ready,"  he  said.  "Hope- 
fully she  knows  how  to  shift  gears." 

They  watched  Yeskovich  start  to  accelerate 
and  began  to  cheer. 

For  being  so  nervous,  Yeskovich  surprised 
everyone  by  clocking  in  at  28  mph. 

"So,  I'm  thinking  Colleen  should  ride 
again,"  Johnston  said. 

Pettit  ran  again,  hoping  to  do  better  but 
only  received  a  33  mph. 

9:52  A.M. 

"Look  out!  Get  out  of  the  way!"  a  bystander 
yelled  out. 

Seconds  after  the  crowd  moved  hastily 
to  the  side,  the  human  powered  vehicle  from 
Missouri-Rolla  University  swerved  and  nearly 
side-swiped  some  bystanders  before  it  swerved 


back  onto  the  course  and  skidded  on  its  side. 
Missouri  team  members  ran  to  the  vehicle  and 
helped  turn  it  back  over. 

"He  is  okay,  just  a  small  fall,"  a  team  mem- 
ber said. 

UNR  clocked  in  at  28  mph  during  their 
run.  Soon  after,  it  started  to  rain. 

"I  don't  think  we'll  do  much  better  with 
this  rain,"  Johnston  said. 

Almost  half-an-hour  later,  an  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  races  were  cancelled 
due  to  the  weather. 

7:00  p.m. 

The  bike  was  laying  in  pieces  in  the  parking 
lot  of  the  Days  Inn,  where  the  team  was  staying. 
The  team  took  shifts  watching  the  bike  while 
Tom  Kerr,  an  18-year-old  mechanical  engineer- 
ing major,  sat  watching  the  sky. 

"The  chain  broke  earlier,  so  we  had  to  send 
some  people  to  the  hardware  store  to  get  some 
bolts  to  attach  the  gears,"  he  said. 
Kerr  wouldn't  say  that  it  broke,  but  more  or  less 
twisted  and  snapped. 

"It  won't  take  that  long  to  fix  and  then  we'll 
be  ready  for  tomorrow." 

Day  2: 
8:15a.m. 

"Tell  Colleen  to  move  it.  Driver's  meeting," 
Tibbs  said. 

Yeskovich  pedaled  a  bike  over  to  the  driv- 
er's meeting  with  confidence. 
The  judges  stood  on  haystacks  and  yelled  out 
the  rules  to  the  various  riders.  The  driver's  posi- 
tion today,  which  will  be  in  a  race  against  other 
bikes,  is  much  more  dangerous  than  the  previ- 
ous races. 

Soon  the  cars  were  all  lined  up  at  the  start- 
ing line.  Colleen  was  strapped  in  with  a  big  smile 
on  her  face  as  she  listened  to  her  iPod.  When 
asked  what  she  was  listening  to,  she  cheered 
out,  "Black  Eyed  Peas!" 

The  judge  waved  the  white  flag  and  they 
were  off. 

During  the  next  couple  of  hours,  the  team 
was  required  to  finish  26  laps.  Whichever  team 
finished  it  first  won  first  place.  The  hours  were 
filled  with  cheers,  groans  and  the  scrapping  of 
metal  as  vehicles  flipped  on  their  sides  and  slid 
down  the  road.  Instantly,  all  the  team  members 


jumped  up  and  ran  full  speed  to  help  it  back 
up. 

"Warn  the  other  bikes!"  a  man  said. 

The  shriek  of  the  metal  against  the  pave- 
ment made  bystanders  uneasy. 

"My  heart  stops  whenever  I  hear  that 
sound,"  a  woman  said,  as  UR  fell  again. 
Slowly,  drivers  switched  in  and  out.  Yeskovich, 
Ian  Chase,  Will  Temple,  and  so  on.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  going  smoothly  until  the  final 
three  rounds. 

10:55  a.m. 

The  whole  UNR  team  jumped  up  as  they 
heard  that  the  vehicle  went  down. 

"Where  is  it?"  Johnston  said. 
Another  team  pointed  around  the  corner  and 
half  the  UNR  team  sprinted  there.  As  the  UNR 
vehicle  was  being  pushed  by  a  team  member, 
their  faces  turned  bitter. 

"The  chain  broke,"  Johnston  said. 
Five  minutes  later,  UMR  crossed  the  finish  line. 
As  they  cheered,  UNR  pushed  the  remains  of 
their  damaged  vehicle  back  to  their  camp. 

"We  finished  20  laps,"  Yeskovich  said.  "For 
what  it's  worth,  we  did  very  well." 
In  the  background,  the  winning  teams  posed 
triumphantly. 

Everyone  returned  back  to  work.  ■ 


The  Results: 

Ithough  UNR  did  not  finish  the 
race  with  26  laps,  they  placed  first 
for  the  20th  lap.  First  place  went 
to  UMR,  second  place  went  to  Cal  Poly 
and  third  place  went  to  Oregon  State. 


Making  Dreams  'Become  H 


Ronald  E.  McNair 
Scholars  Program 


University  of  Nevada,  Reno 


THE  PROGRAM  PREPARES  UNDERREPRESENTED   STUDENTS   FOE  GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  PROGRAMS 

LEADING  TO  CAREERS  IN 

TEACHING,  RESEARCH,  AND  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTRATION. 

BENEFITS  INCLUDE:  SUMMER  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE  WITH  STIPENDS  OP  $2,800,  GRE  PREPARATION,  FUNDING 
FOR  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  VISITS,   AND  PROFESSIONAL  CONFERENCES. 

THE  MCNAIR  SCHOLARS  PROGRAM  UNDER  THE  DIVISION  OF  STUDENT  SERVICES  IS  FUNDED  BY 

THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
AT  S220.000  PER  YEAR  WITH  GENEROUS  SUPPORT  FROM  THE  UNR  GRADUATE  SCHOOL.  _ 

For  more  information  go  to    www.unr/stsu/saos/mcnair 
Or  call     775-784-6044. 
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Story  by  Aschley  Humphrey 
Photos  by  Crista  Hecht 


ince  the  Millennium  Scholar- 
ship brought  more  students 
to  campus,  the  growth  has 
called  for  an  expansion  in  build- 
ings and  resources. 

In  response  to  this  need,  the  Joe  Crowley 
Student  Union  has  materialized  with  plans  for  a 
grand  opening  in  the  fall  semester  of  2007.  The 
JCSU  is  principally  funded  by  a  new  semester 
fee,  which  covered  part  of  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  $60  million  construction.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  retired  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno  President  Joe  Crowley. 

In  2003  the  Associated  Students  of  the 
University  of  Nevada  Senate  introduced  surveys, 
and  between  72  and  78  percent  of  the  cam- 
pus showed  support  for  the  new  fee.  During  the 
spring  semester  of  2004,  the  Board  of  Regents 
unanimously  approved  the  new  student  union, 
and  construction  commenced  in  the  spring  se- 
mester of  2006  by  the  Penta  Building  Group. 
The  four-story,  167,000  square  foot  building 
adheres  to  the  traditional  brick  facade  of  the 
campus  in  addition  to  being  a  "green,"  environ- 
mentally friendly  structure  from  the  sky  lights 
to  the  plumbing.  Inside,  the  ASUN  Bookstore 
sprawls  over  two  stories  covering  about  27,500 
square  feet. 

Other  areas  include:  a  7,500  square  foot 
food  court,  a  2,000  square  foot  student  organi- 
zation center,  a  220  seat  two-level  movie  the- 
ater, a  1,500  square  foot  senate  chamber,  and 
a  10,000  square  foot,  fourth  floor  ballroom  with 
moveable  walls  for  student  organization  balls, 
closing  and  opening  ceremonies,  and  other 
events.  To  comply  with  earthquake  safety  laws, 
the  JCSU  is  actually  two  separate  buildings 
seamlessly  woven  together. 

CONTINUED  ON  PG 10 
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n  the  new  JCSU,  Starbucks  and 
Keva  Juice  are  planned  to  be  a 
part  of  the  two-story  food  court, 
which  will  have  options  such  as 
Asian,  Italian  and  Mexican  food. 
The  JCSU  is  expected  to  increase 
student  employment  opportuni- 
ties on  campus  because  of  the  in- 
creased amount  of  retail  and  food 
court  areas.  The  theater,  senate 
chambers  and  student  organiza- 
tion conference  rooms  are  antici- 
pated to  make  the  third  floor  the 
"heart"  of  the  union.  The  Sierra 
Wall,  developed  by  WTW  Architects 
and  Lundahl  and  Associates,  is  a 
unique  addition  to  the  new  union. 
The  wall  spans  all  four  floors  of  the 
union  and  will  consist  of  several 
wood  panels  varying  in  colors  and 
depicting  the  Sierra  Mountains. 
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Senate  Chambers:  The  Senate  Chambers  is 
located  on  the  third  floor  and  was  created  to 
better  accommodate  the  student  government.  It 
is  approximately  1,500  square  feet  and  offers 
seating  for  38  at  the  conference  tables  with  38 
available  seats  for  the  audience.  The  chambers 
also  have  large,  encircling  windows  that  display 
an  eye-catching  view. 


Main  Corridor/First  Floor  Food  Court:  Keva  Juice 
and  Starbucks  will  be  to  the  right  down  a  hall- 
way upon  entering  through  the  main  doors.  An 
outdoor  patio  will  accompany  the  first  floor  food 
court.  The  main  hallway  will  connect  the  ASUN 
Bookstore  to  the  food  court  and  will  have  of  an 
information  center  and  a  grand  staircase. 
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Theater.  The  two-story  theater  on  the  third  and 
fourth  floors  will  feature  a  small  stage  for  co- 
medians, small  events  and  speakers  in  addi- 
tion to  movies.  The  movie  theater  is  more  than 
5,000  square  feet  and  seats  220  people.  The 
entrance  and  concessions  will  be  located  on  the 
third  floor  adjacent  to  the  "heart"  of  the  union: 
a  striking,  circular  area  with  the  Nevada  logo  at 
its  center. 


Bookstore:    The  ASUN  Bookstore  in  the  JCSU      Dining  Areas:  The  second  floor  will  have  four 
will  be  two-stories,  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the      separate  food  vendors.  A  sports  grill  with  an  ad- 


JTSU  bookstore.  This  increase  in  space  will 
make  buying  textbooks  easier  for  students. 


joining  recreation  room  will  also  be  an  option  for 
students  to  dine. 
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game  before  the  Western 
Athletic  Conference  Tourna- 
ment Head  Coach  Mark  Fox  con- 
soled his  highly  emotional  team. 
It  was  the  last  time  seniors  Nick 
Fazekas,  Kyle  Shiloh,  and  Dennis 
Ikovlev  would  play  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada,  Reno  basketball 
team. 

"I  simply  told  them  to  calm  down,"  Fox 
said.  "I  know  this  is  a  really  emotional  time  for 
us  and  we  need  to  stick  together." 

They  pulled  together  in  the  second  half  and 
beat  New  Mexico  State  69-65. 


Story  by  Jessica  Pacheco 
Photos  by  Kevin  Clifford    ■ 

and  Crista  Hecht 


When  the  men  and  women  Wolf  Pack 
teams  went  to  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  for  the 
WAC  Tournament,  the  men  knew  their  record 
was  at  stake.  It  was  their  chance  to  win  another 
championship  as  they  did  last  year.  It  was  also 


the  senior  men  and  women's  last  chanc 
show  their  skills  before  their  college  baske 
careers  would  come  to  an  end.  In  a  surpri: 

CONTINUED  ON  PG 14 
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upset  both  teams  lost  in  the  second  round  of 
the  tournament. 

The  games  started  smoothly  for  the  Pack, 
and  despite  the  bitter  rivalry  that  the  teams  held 
against  New  Mexico  State,  the  Pack  held  their 
own.  In  the  first  round  of  the  women's  game,  the 
Pack  scored  one  point  ahead  of  the  Utah  State 
Aggies  with  a  foul  shot.  The  Pack  was  almost 
defeated  in  the  quarterfinals,  but  came  out  on 
top  with  their  61-60  win  over  the  Aggies.  The 
Pack's  weak  defense  failed  against  the  aggres- 
sive Aggie  offense,  but  when  they  switched  to 
zone  defense  in  the  final  five  minutes,  the  Pack 
won  by  one  point. 

"I  think  we  did  fine  the  first  half,  but  our 
man  defense  wasn't  where  it  needed  to  be," 
Head  Coach  Kim  Gervasoni  said.  "I  think  the 
turning  point  was  when  we  went  to  zone  de- 
fense." 

The  following  day,  the  men's  team  took  home  an 
88-56  win  against  Idaho  State. 

"We  played  very  well  to  open  the  game,  and 
we  were  able  to  give  some  guys  some  needed 
time,"  Fox  said.  "We  got  the  win,  so  I'm  very 
pleased  with  that." 

Guard  Lyndale  Burleson  scored  seven 
points  in  his  17  minutes  of  play.  Center  David 
Ellis  scored  11  points  in  13  minutes,  including 
a  great  3-pointer. 

During  the  last  five  minutes  of  the  game, 
Shiloh,  a  vital  asset  to  the  team,  slipped  and 
injured  his  hamstring.  Fox  wasn't  happy  about 
the  injury  at  the  post-game  press  conference. 

"Let  that  be  a  statement  for  the  entire  na- 
tion, that  because  of  the  stickers  on  the  floor  I 
just  lost  a  player  for  a  week,"  Fox  said.  "It's  not 
New  Mexico's  fault  because  they  have  done  a 
terrific  job,  but  those  stickers  are  dangerous." 

Although  the  Pack  seemed  confident  in 
their  wins,  the  next  day  brought  more  aggres- 
sive opponents.  The  women's  team  moved  on  to 
play  against  New  Mexico  State,  which  brought 
in  rowdy  spectators. 

The  Pack  tried  to  keep  up,  but  their  lack 
of  complete  sets  and  failure  to  make  shots  cost 


them  a  win  against  NMSU. 

After  the  73-62  loss,  Gervasoni  was  asked 
to  describe  Jessica  Preslar  and  Traci  Graham. 
After  a  moment  of  silence,  Gervasoni  bowed  her 
head  and  began  to  cry. 

"I  just  want  to  publicly  thank  them  for  ev- 
erything they've  given  me,"  she  said.  "I  know 
they'll  succeed  in  whatever  they  go  on  to  do." 

The  final  day  came  and  the  spotlight  was 
on  the  men's  team,  which  was  up  against  Utah 
State.  Although  the  Pack  was  pumped  during 
the  first  half,  they  failed  to  keep  up  with  aggres- 
sive Utah.  The  Pack  was  left  with  a  depressing 
second  half,  and  an  even  more  depressing  final 
30  seconds. 

Utah  led  79-77  and  the  clock  read  2.5 
seconds  left.  Ramon  Sessions  clasped  the  ball, 
jumped  high  into  the  air  and  plunged  the  ball 
towards  the  basket  for  a  3-pointer  that  would 
win  them  the  game.  It  bounced  off  the  rim,  and 
the  buzzer  sounded  as  the  Aggies  walked  away 
with  a  win.  Most  Pack  fans  stood  in  shock. 

Fox  could  hardly  keep  still  in  his  chair,  and 
he  was  upset  at  the  loss.  Fazekas  and  Marcelus 
Kemp  sat  and  stared  at  the  floor. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence  as  questions 
started  and  someone  asked  Fox  about  how  he 
thought  the  game  went. 

"You  want  the  truth  or  the  company  line?" 
Fox  snapped.  "Well,  I  can't  give  it  to  you.  We 
were  outplayed  tonight." 

Fazekas,  who  merely  perked  up  for  the  few 
questions  he  was  asked,  commented  on  going  to 
the  NCAA  tournament  with  rare  emotion. 

"If  we  don't  play  in  the  NCAA  that  will 
be  bad,"  he  said.  "I  will  be  upset.  I  feel  we 
have  played  tough  teams  and  should  go  to  the 
NCAA." 

When  asked  about  playing  without  Shiloh 
because  of  his  hamstring  injury,  Fox  only  had 
a  few  words. 

"Kyle  is  a  compact  player  and  of  course  it 
hurt  not  having  him,"  he  said.  "Though,  I  don't 
want  Kyle's  absence  to  take  away  from  Utah's 
win.  They  played  well  and  are  coached  well."  ■ 


Denis  Ikovlev,  Nevada  forward,  rights 
for  control  of  the  ball  against  Idaho  during 
the  WAC  quarterfinals  game  on  Thursday, 
March  8  in  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 
Top  right:  Traci  Graham,  Nevada  guard, 
attempts  to  shoot  the  ball  while  being 
blocked  by  Cecilia  Russell-Nava,  New  Mex- 
ico guard,  and  Anikia  Jawara,  New  Mexico 
forward,  during  the  WAC  semifinals  game 
on  March  9  in  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 
Bottom  right:  Nevada  Head  Coach  Kim 
Gervasoni  yells  at  her  players  during  the 
WAC  quarterfinals  game  against  Utah  State 
on  March  7. 
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around  the  corner, 
S,  the  farm  coordinator,  cam 
out  from  his  office. 

Joos  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  animal  dis- 
ease and  complications.  He's  also  built  shelters 
for  sheep,  taught  students  animal  science  and 
researched  the  genetics  to  building  a  better 
cow. 

The  Main  Station  Farm  is  much  like  any 
farm  in  these  respects.  Joos  and  the  others  still 
must  feed  the  cows  and  clean  the  pens.  But  the 
Main  Station  Farm  is  unique  in  one  aspect.  The 
farm  has  something  that  many  other  farms  do 
not:  students. 

Joos  first  came  to  the  farm  as  a  skilled 
tradesman  nine  years  ago  and  he  won't  be 
leaving  any  time  soon.  He  clocks  in  by  7  a.m. 
most  mornings  with  his  border  collies,  Bo  and 
Breeze. 

"I've  been  working  here  as  far  back  as  '98 


or  '99,"  Joos  Bid.  "Since  tha     Hi's  been  a 

lot  of  progressi[|-.fenovati<jJof  fields  and  of 

The  1,000-acre,  51-year-c  prm,  stretch- 
es along  McCarran  Street.  Before,  it  may  have 
looked  like  a  field  of  weeds,  Joos  said.  Back 
then,  they  raised  dairy  cows,  but  mostly  for  cus- 
tomers and  not  for  profit. 

"We  might  have  had  10  students,"  Joos 
said.  "I'd  be  surprised." 

Today,  nearly  all  aspects  of  the  farm  have 
grown.  The  number  of  agricultural  and  animal 
science  students  who  learn  hands-on  farm  ex- 
perience has  doubled  to  20.  Last  year,  the  farm 
produced  1,700  tons  of  hay  instead  of  the  800 
tons  that  was  produced  in  1998.  The  farm  has 
300  head  of  cattle,  35  research  pigs  and  rough- 


ly 1,020  she! 

"I  think  that  every  year  it  gets  a  11 
and  a  little  better:,"  Joos  said. 

In  the  future,  Joos  hopes  to  turn  the  farm 
into  a  top-notch  research  facility.  The  farm  re- 
ceives money  and  grants  from  UNR  and  others 
for  animal  biogenetic  research  with  cows,  pigs 
and  sheep. 

Miranda  Tortorici,  22,  stopped  a  rubber 
bowl  in  its  place  with  her  foot.  It  was  time  to 
feed  the  pigs  in  the  big  barn. 

The  25  pigs  of  a  Sinclair  and  wild  boar 
mix  paced  back  and  forth  in  their  cages.  They 
snorted  and  mustered  a  hootenanny  of  shouts 
from  one  end  of  the  barn  to  the  other. 
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"It's  a  lot  like  hungry  dogs,"  Tortorici  said. 

Tortorici  picked  up  a  bucket  of  corn  and 
grain  pellet  feed  and  poured  a  cup  of  it  into 
each  of  the  black  bowls  beside  the  cages. 

"Some  of  them,  if  you  don't  move  fast 
enough  will  actually  grab  the  bowl  from  you," 
she  said. 

Originally  from  Chicago,  where  she  worked 
at  Grayslake  Animal  Hospital,  Tortorici  moved 
to  Gardnerville  three  years  ago  when  she  started 
to  attend  Truckee  Meadows  Community  College 
and  UNR. 

"I  never  thought  I'd  be  working  here  (with 
the  pigs),"  Tortorici  said.  "I  thought  I'd  work 
outside  and  clean  up  the  barns." 

When  she  first  came  to  fill  out  the  applica- 
tion for  the  job,  Tortorici  didn't  even  think  she 
would  end  up  on  the  kill  floor  next  to  a  cow  car- 
cass and  neither  did  her  mother. 


"My  mother  thought  I  was  kidding,"  she 
said.  "She  didn't  believe  me.  But  I  had  the  pic- 
tures of  the  carcasses  mailed  to  her.  People  over 
there  were  shocked." 

Although  she  gets  entertainment  from 
many  of  the  pigs,  Tortorici  has  a  special  bond 
with  one  particular  pig  named  Luah. 

"Luah  is  a  black  sow  in  the  big  barn,"  Tor- 
torici said.  "I'm  able  to  lay  her  down  and  scratch 
her  belly  and  sometimes  when  I  scratch  her  chin 
she'll  purr." 

When  Tortorici  hosed  down  the  cages,  some 
of  the  pigs  walk  right  up  to  her  legs  and  rest 
their  heads  on  her  and  she  rubs  their  bellies. 

"If  you  took  them  all  out  and  put  them  in 
a  storage  unit  I  could  tell  you  exactly  who  goes 
where,"  she  said.  "Maybe  it's  because  of  me 
and  that  I've  been  here  so  long,  but  they're  all 
different." 


Michelle  Burrows,  mother  of  four,  farm 
worker  and  animal  science  major,  has  worked 
with  the  sheep  for  two  years.  During  feeding,  a 
problem  came  her  way. 

"What's  that  on  the  ground?"  she  said.  She 
and  Elsbeth  Grimmer,  a  sophomore  animal  sci- 
ence major,  parked  the  feeding  truck  across  the 
sheep  pen. 

A  lamb  was  limp  on  the  ground.  Its  white 
wool  was  soiled  and  only  a  hint  of  it  peeked 
through  the  dirt.  Without  much  inspection  it 
was  clear  the  lamb  was  dead. 

Burrows  called  Emily  Kretchmer,  the  teach- 
ing assistant  for  Dr.  Dale  Holcombe.  Back  at  the 
lab,  Kretchmer  was  still  unsure  of  how  it  died. 

The  way  the  lamb  was  found  could  mean  a 
number  of  things.  The  mother  could  have  birthed 
the  lamb  and  then  neglected  it,  or  the  kicked-up 
dirt  could  have  suffocated  it.  Or,  without  anyone 


It's  a  lot  like  hungry  dogs."' 


-Miranda  Tortorici 


to  clean  its  face  of  the  embryonic  sac,  it  could 
have  died  at  birth. 

Burrows  returned  with  a  plastic  bag  and 
picked  up  the  dirtied  placenta,  which  was 
strewn  about  the  pen.  Grimmer  brought  a  bag 
over  and  took  the  lamb  away.  Once  the  necropsy 
comes  back,  they  might  have  some  more  an- 
swers, Burrows  said. 

Merino  sheep  are  the  majority  of  the  flock, 
followed  by  varying  numbers  of  Suffolk  and 
mixes  of  Suffolk  and  Merino.  Of  almost  1,020 
sheep,  Burrows  feeds  both  the  research  sheep 
and  the  sheep  that  are  sent  to  Wolf  Pack  Meats. 
Sometimes  she  buys  the  lamb  from  the  store  to 
take  home  to  eat. 

"I've  always  been  interested  in  agriculture 
and  how  important  it  is  to  people,"  Burrows  said. 
"We  need  agriculture  people.  We  need  ranchers 
and  farmers  just  for  our  existence." 


One  week,  Burrows  and  other  workers 
sheared  the  sheep,  a  job  that  took  three  days 
to  finish.  Typically  a  pound  of  wool  can  sell  for 
about  $3,  Burrows  said.  That  makes  wool  one 
of  the  sheep's  most  profitable  assets.  They  will 
usually  bundle  wool  in  400-pound  bales.  Bur- 
rows remembered  shearing  on  her  first  day  on 
the  job. 

"I  remember  coming  in,  and  there  were 
all  these  people,"  she  said.  "The  sheep  were 
waiting  to  be  shorn  and  the  pre-shearers  were 
set  up.  You  just  had  to  jump  right  in.  So  many 
people  were  doing  different  jobs." 

Now,  Burrows  works  in  the  morning  feed- 
ing newborn  lambs  inside  the  barn.  The  lambs, 
eventually  to  be  used  for  stem  cell  research,  hide 
behind  their  mothers.  As  Burrows  hosed  water 
into  the  buckets  in  their  pens,  Laura  Millsap, 
the  sheep  coordinator,  snuggled  in  her  sleep- 


ing bag  across  the  room.  Because  the  newborns 
could  be  hemophilic,  Millsap  spent  the  night  on 
a  cot  in  the  barn  ready  for  any  mishaps  during 
the  night. 

After  feeding  the  research  sheep,  Burrows 
and  Grimmer  fed  the  rest  of  the  sheep.  Burrows 
and  Grimmer  got  into  a  truck  and  drove  along- 
side the  pens.  Burrow  counted  clicks  to  herself 
as  she  dispensed  the  pellets  into  the  feeders 
through  the  truck's  feeding  machine. 

"Each  click  comes  to  approximately  five 
pounds  of  pellets,"  Burrows  said. 

Fifteen  clicks  later,  pen  three  had  its  re- 
quired amount  of  pellets  from  Burrows  and  its 
four  flakes  of  hay  from  Grimmer. 

"You  have  to  be  organized,"  Burrows  said. 
"If  any  one  person  knows  all  the  info  then  you 
don't  get  any  help.  It  makes  it  easier  for  every- 
one to  know."  ■ 
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r.  Wansheng  Liu,  associate 
professor  of  animal  biotech- 
nology at  UNR,  is  trying  to 
uncover  the  genetic  marker  for 
male  infertility  in  bulls.  A  question 
*  animal  science  graduate  stu- 
lt  and  worker  Brian  Santistevan 
is:  What  yields  the  most  omega-3 
and  omega-6  fatty  acids  in  cattle? 
Grain  or  grass?  A  portion  of  the 
farm's  sheep  are  also  being  used 
for  stem  cell  research.  All  35  pigs 
on  the  farm  were  born  with  mela- 
noma but  were  able  to  cure  them- 
selves due  to  an  unknown  curing 
agent  in  their  bodies. 

Room  104  in  the  Fleischmann  Agriculture 
Building  at  UNR  is  home  to  another  small  labo- 
ratory. It's  also  a  second  home  to  animal  sci- 
ence graduate  student,  Michelle  Coker.  The  lab 
is  fitted  with  the  usual:  microscopes,  computers, 


story  by  Clarissa 


petri  dishes  and  needles.  A  refrigerator  contains 
cow  blood  samples  and  the  freezer  contains  cow 
serum,  which  Coker  uses  in  her  research. 

"I  came  here  because  my  dad  decided  to 
start  a  ranch,  a  Hereford  ranch,  and  I  decided  I 


wanted  to  study  to  help  him,"  Coker  said. 

Before  studying  animal  science,  she  grai 
ated  with  a  degree  in  conservation  biology 
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wildlife  biology,  Coker  said.  Today,  she  divides 
her  time  between  the  Main  Station  Farm  and 
the  labs  in  the  FA  building.  At  the  farm  she 
feeds  cows,  cleans  pens  and  does  any  work  that 
Joos  assigns.  At  the  labs  in  the  FA  building  she 
studies  animals,  mainly  cows. 

Every  Monday,  Coker  retrieves  data  for  her 
two-year  graduate  research  project  where  she 
hopes  to  find  a  method  for  detecting  Epizootic 
Bovine  Abortion. 

EBA  is  a  fetus  killer  in  cows  that  isn't  ap- 
parent until  the  time  of  the  calf's  birth,  at  which 


point  the  calf  will  already  have  been  aborted. 

"If  you  had  all  these  cows  out  on  the  pas- 
ture you  wouldn't  notice,"  Coker  said. 

EBA  is  "the  primary  diagnosed  cause  of 
abortion  in  beef  cattle  in  California  and  is  esti- 
mated to  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  45,000 
to  90,000  beef  calves  annually,"  according  to 
the  Journal  of  Clinical  Microbiology. 

Coker  and  her  colleagues  have  been  col- 
lecting data  and  hope  to  find  a  way  for  farmers 
to  detect  pregnant  cows  with  EBA. 

"Mike  pretty  much  had  an  idea  of  what  he 


wanted  to  do,"  Coker  said  about  her  mentor. 
"Then  he  said  we  need  to  do  this." 

Coker  rushed  her  samples  to  the  lab  every 
Monday. 

"All  of  it's  time  sensitive,"  Coker  said. 

The  root  of  the  problem  with  EBA  is  the 
vector  tick  called  Ornithodoros  Coriaceus,  which 
is  about  half  the  size  of  a  dime  and  looks  like  a 
small,  dirty  pebble. 

When  the  tick  bites  the  pregnant  cow  dur- 
ing the  first  trimester,  the  virus  can  cause  the 
cow  to  abort  her  fetus.  Once  having  had  EBA, 
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tie  most  omega-3  and  omega-6 
cids  in  cattle?  Grain  or  grass? 


the  cow  is  immune  from  it. 

At  the  farm,  Coker  took  a  needle  and  re- 
moved 15  to  20  ccs  of  blood  from  the  carteroid 
arteries  of  her  project  cows. 

From  the  blood,  Coker  counted  the  number 
of  white  blood  cells  and  then  used  a  refractom- 
eter,  will  count  the  serum's  protein  levels,  and 
then  calculate  the  hematocrit,  or  the  "percent 
of  whole  blood  that  is  composed  of  red  blood 
cells." 

Counts  and  tests  later,  Coker  can  finally 
begin  inputting  her  data  into  her  computer. 


She  has  10  graphs  for  everything  from  the 
hematocrit  to  the  immunoglobulin  to  graphing 
neutrophil  to  lymphocytes,  which  are  different 
types  of  white  blood  cells  in  the  body. 

"It's  just  a  matter  of  taking  this  data  and 
plotting  it  over  time,"  Coker  said. 

For  Coker's  project,  some  of  the  cows  have 
EBA  and  others  do  not. 

With  a  negative  EBA  group,  Coker  hopes  to 
see  a  pattern  from  any  of  the  tests  she  has  run. 

It  has  been  about  four  months  since  she 
began  to  collect  the  blood  and  six  months  since 


she  began  working  on  the  project. 

To  date,  there  have  been  no  signs  from  the 
data  that  point  to  any  unusual  patterns. 

She  won't  finish  collecting  her  data  until 
December,  she  said,  and  thus  can't  be  sure  of 
anything  so  far. 

In  the  end,  if  she  and  her  colleagues  made 
any  discoveries  at  all  it  would  first  mean  that 
she  could  graduate  and  second,  a  time  for  cel- 
ebration. 

"I  would  be  really  happy,"  she  said.  "It'll 
always  be  more  exciting."  ■ 
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Kathryn  Wilson,  19,  cleans  the  bloo 
the  kill  floor  at  Wolf  Pack  Meats  after 
butchering  a  lamb  on  Feb.  5. 


very  Monday  is  kill  day  where 
Mike  Holcomb,  Wolf  Pack 
~Meats  supervisor,  and  UNR 
students  Brian  Santistevan  and 
Kathryn  Wilson,  slaughter  cows 
and  sheep.  Graduate  students  and 
professors  can  be  seen  picking  out 
tissue  samples  for  their  own  proj- 
ects at  the  university. 

A  sheep  carcass,  which  was  hung  by  its 
hindquarter,  was  finished  being  drained  of  its 
blood  when  Wilson  pushed  it  over  to  her  work 
area.  She  selected  her  skinning  knife  first  and 
started  at  the  front  legs,  skinning  the  white  fuzz 
from  its  body. 

Wilson,  19,  began  working  at  the  farm 


I 


when  her  grandfather,  Bob,  who  is  also  the  own- 
er, suggested  it. 

Then  he  asked  if  she  wanted  to  kill.  That 
was  a  year-and-a-half  ago.  Now,  she  skins  the 
sheep  after  they  have  been  slaughtered  and 
takes  out  the  organs  that  aren't  edible. 


"I  just  kind  of  went  with  it,"  she  said. 
As  soon  as  she  finished  cleaning  the  sheep  car- 
cass, she  started  her  other  duties. 

"I  don't  get  grossed  out  really  easily,"  Wil- 
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From  left  to  right:  Kathryn  Wilson  prepares  for  work  at 
Wolf  Pack  Meats,  drains  a  sheep's  blood  into  buckets,  hangs 
a  sheep  carcass  to  prepare  it  for  skinning,  and  cleans  the  kill 
floor  after  butchering  sheep.  Blood  drips  from  a  butchered 
bull  into  a  drain  at  Wolf  Pack  Meats  on  Feb.  5. 


"My  motto  is,  'If 
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son  said. 

Dr.  Liu  walked  by  to  her  corner  of  the 
room. 

"Do  you  mind  giving  me  a  tendon?"  he 
said. 

Without  hesitation,  she  cut  off  a  piece  of 
the  tendon  and  pushed  back  some  tissue  to  get 
a  bigger  piece. 

"Wooonderful,"  Liu  said,  as  he  tip-toed 
back  to  his  quick-freeze  box. 

Wilson  used  a  boning  knife  and  steak  knife 
to  take  out  the  cow's  spine,  the  bone  dust  and 
any  hairs  left  behind  from  skinning  the  hide  off. 
As  she  worked,  she  realized  that  her  job  is  un- 


like other  jobs,  but  has  enjoyed  the  time  she  has 
spent  working  at  Main  Station  Farm. 

"Yeah,  I  guess  it  is  pretty  unusual,"  she 
said. 

By  8  a.m.  Holcomb  and  Santistevan  had 
already  put  on  their  black  rubber  boots.  They 
selected  two  cows  for  slaughtering,  which  will 
get  packaged  and  moved  on  to  various  butchers 
in  Reno  including  Butcher  Boy  and  Ponderosa 
Meats. 

The  first  cow,  a  grass-fed  black  cow,  slowly 
moved  up  the  ramp,  entering  into  the  building 
from  the  farm  outside.  As  the  cow  struggled  a 
bit,  Holcomb  shot  the  .22  caliber  bullet  square 


into  the  cow's  head.  It  twitched  and  fell  down  a 
slide  as  big  as  its  body. 

Once  he  yanked  the  cow  to  the  floor,  Hol- 
comb attached  hooks  into  the  its  back  legs.  Hol- 
comb pressed  a  button.  The  cow  dangled  with 
about  a  10-foot  stretch  from  the  floor. 

Santistevan  pulled  out  his  knife,  pierced 
the  cow's  neck  and  drove  his  hand  up,  cutting 
the  cow's  carteroid  artery.  Immediately,  nearly 
eight  gallons  of  steaming  blood  flushed  out 
from  the  cow's  neck  and  poured  over  Holcomb's 
hands  into  a  blue  bucket  beside  him.  Santiste- 
van and  Holcomb  moved  without  talking. 

"Yeah,  working  here  is  repetitious,  it's  mo- 
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won't  eat  it,  I  won't  sell  it. 


V  II 


-Brian  Santistevan 


notorious,"  Santistevan  said.  "But,  I  like  doing 
it.  I  like  eating  meat.  I  take  an  interest  in  this 
field." 

As  the  cow  hung,  they  cut  off  the  cow's 
ears,  its  mucus  dribbled  to  the  floor.  Its  head 
hung  only  a  foot  or  so  above  the  slippery  ground 
as  Holcomb  and  Santistevan  began  cutting  the 
head  off. 

They  sliced  underneath  the  skin  on  the 
cow's  head,  pulled  back  the  hide  and  ran  their 
knives  from  its  ears  to  its  mouth. 

Once  off,  a  red  and  white  head  was  re- 
vealed, eyes  still  intact.  Then,  Holcomb  hung 
the  head  in  another  section  of  the  room. 


"We  wash  it  out  and  then  put  it  over  here 
for  inspection  to  take  out  the  tongue,"  Holcomb 
said. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
spected the  meat  and  then  Santistevan  hooked 
up  electric  plugs  to  the  cow. 

Once  they  shocked  the  cows,  they  laid 
them  on  two  steel  bars.  With  their  rib  cages 
pulled  open,  the  organs  folded  over  and  fell  into 
the  cart  below. 

The  Jarvis  Buster  III  saw  didn't  work  at  first 
as  Santistevan  tapped  on  the  pipes.  At  last  it 
turned  on  and  Santistevan  pulled  the  90-pound 
saw  down  the  middle  of  the  carcass. 


The  entire  process  to  slaughter  a  cow  takes 
almost  an  hour  and  little  is  left  to  waste.  Once 
the  cow  is  cleaned,  it  is  sent  to  the  freezer  for 
two  weeks  where  it  is  packaged  and  shipped  off 
to  various  vendors  in  Reno. 

Eventually,  Santistevan  hopes  to  open  up 
a  custom  meat  shop  in  Elko.  He  is  a  third-year 
graduate  student  who  is  studying  animal  sci- 
ence and  has  been  slaughtering  since  he  was 
10-years-old  at  the  Santa  Ray  Ranch  in  Elko 
County. 

"Something  similar  to  a  Butcher  Boy,"  he 
said.  "My  motto  is,  'If  I  won't  eat  it,  I  won't  sell 
it.'"B 
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trail  of  glitter  trickled  do 
the  dark  concrete  stairs  that 
Lied  the  way  into  Church  Fine 
Arts  room  19,  where  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno  students  were  set- 
ting up  for  their  next  production. 

During  the  fall  semester,  The  Dragons  of 
Thespis,  a  theater  club,  was  formed  to  provide 
theater  education  to  elementary  schools  around 
Nevada.  The  group  began  as  Theater  432, 
taught  by  Sue  KJemp. 

"The  community  outreach  program  just 
took  off  after  some  students  decided  to  take 
what  they  learned  into  the  elementary  schools," 
Klemp  said.** 

Bringing  theater  to  the  schools  was  hard 
at  first  because  of  conflicting  schedules, 
Klemp  said.  It  was  just  last  fall  that  the  troupe 
registered  as  a  club  with  the  Associated 
Students  of  the  University  of  Nevada.  Since  then, 
the  group  of  about  20  students  has  brought  its 
magic  to  elementary  schools  in  Reno,  Fernley 
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and  Fallon. 

This  semester,  the  troupe  is  performing  an 
original  play  titled  "The  Pirates  of  Prehnite," 
which  was  written  by  Dominic  Lopez,  a  play- 
wright and  troupe  member. 

The  play  follows  the  adventures  of  a  pirate 
band  that  learns  the  consequences  of  mistreat- 
ing the  environment. 

"Most  scripts  have  a  very  narrow  age  range," 
Klemp  said.  "What  we  have  found  talks  down  to 
kids.  It's  too  babyish  and  we  didn't  want  that. 
Our  play  this  semester  is  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  children's  theater  I  have  read." 

Every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  the  group  be- 
gins their  practice  with  a  set  of  warm-ups.  The 
students  formed  a  circle  and  stretched  up  and 


down  and  from  side  to  side.  Then  the  group 
began  to  rehearse  their  musical  numbers  and 
sword  fights. 

"Working  in  that  kind  of  fantastical  realm 
frees  up  the  mind  and  imagination  and  gives 
people  the  ability  to  work  creatively,"  Klemp 
said. 

The  costume  room  embodied  this  sense  of 
creativity.  The  cutting  table  held  satin  flowers 
that  seemed  to  float  in  a  river  of  green  fabric 
and  measuring  tape,  and  the  floor  was  littered 
with  the  dust  of  a  hundred  stray  threads. 

"Its  kind  of  like  playing  dress  up,"  said  Em- 
ily Anderson,  the  troupe's  costume  designer. 
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The   room   was   a    little   girl's   dress 
dream. 

Patrick  Donahue  directed  the  set  design  for 
this  semester's  production.  Donahue  has  been 
performing  with  The  Dragons  of  Thespis  since 
it  became  a  formally  recognized  club  last  year. 
His  designs  were  mainly  influenced  by  what  he 
liked  as  a  child. 

"The  goal  of  what  I  do  is  to  be  able  to  take 
these  kids  out  of  their  everyday  lives  and  trans- 
port them  to  a  magical  world  of  swashbuckling 
pirates,"  he  said. 

The  children's  laughter  is  Donahue's  fondest 
memory  from  last  season's  travels. 

"Interacting  with  the  kids  is  the  best  part  of 
what  we  do,"  he  said. 

The  troupe  performed  to  an  auditorium  of 
almost  900  Fernley  students  last  spring  semes- 
ter. 

"After  the  performance,  the  children  were 
so  excited  to  talk  to  us,"  Donahue  said.  "They 
wanted  to  know  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  princess 
or  a  knight." 

Donahue  hopes  that  his  work  might  inspire  a 
child  to  try  theater. 

"Theater  builds  self  confidence  and  it 
gives  a  child  the  ability  to  express  themselves 
creatively,"  he  said.  "I  think  children's  theater 
should  be  everywhere." 

Each  spring  semester,  The  Dragons  of 
Thespis  put  together  activities  and  work  sheets 
that  go  along  with  the  actual  play. 
McKenzie  Swinehart,  the  group's  founder,  said 
that  their  work  helps  children  develop  concentra- 
tion, cooperation,  listening,  teamwork,  creative 
thinking  skills  and  an  increased  vocabulary. 

"We  bring  theater  education  to  kids  who 
may  never  be  exposed  to  it  otherwise,"  Swine- 
hart said. 

Including  university  students  in  curriculum 
design,  child  development  studies  and  team 
planning  provides  the  opportunity  to  expand 
creative  horizons,  Klemp  said. 

"We  are  providing  a  conduit  to  explore  po- 
tentials," Klemp  said.  "This  program  provides 
many  ways  for  UNR  students  to  explore  different 
potentials  in  a  creative  and  imaginative  way." 

Donahue's  work  centers  around  the  scene 
shop,  where  towering  sheets  of  fabric  are  air- 
brushed  with  forest  green  and  sky  blue.  Dona- 
hue's scenes  depict  deserted  beaches  and  tree- 
lined  forest  roads. 

Beginning  April  10,  the  Dragons  of  Thes- 
pis will  take  their  imagination,  backdrops  and 
magical  creativity  off  campus  as  they  transport 
a  new  generation  to  a  place  where  creativity 
reigns  supreme  and  where  aspirations  of  piracy 
are  encouraged.  ■ 
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Left:  Alison  Swallow  and  Mandy  Ralls  play 
"giants,  elves,  wizards"  in  Tricia  Grinsell's 
2nd  grade  class  at  Peavine  Elementary 
School  on  April  10. 

Top  right:  William  Baker,  captain  pyrite, 
is  defeated  by  Mandy  Ralls,  princess  Beryl 
during  "The  Pirates  of  Prehnite"  perfor- 
mance at  Peavine  Elementary  School  on 
April  10. 

Bottom  right:  Garry  Komp,  junior,  Pat- 
rick Donahue,  senior  and  Dominic  Lopez, 
senior,  cut  framing  for  the  back  drops  for 
"The  Pirates  of  Prehnite"  on  April  3. 
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School  of  Journalism,  holds  a  Cole  Camp- 
bell memorial  booklet  during  Campbell's 
memorial  service  on  Jan.  24.  Campbell, 
former  dean  of  die  Reynolds  School  of 
Journalism,  died  on  Jan.  5  after  rolling  his 
SUV  on  an  icy  road.  Photo  by  K«m  Clifford 


